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Notes of the Month 


Germany and the Berlin Conference 


THE attitude to the Berlin Conference of the man in the street 
in Western Germany appears to be one of lively interest but little 
hope. The attitude in the Russian zone, is for obvious reasons, 
more difficult to assess; but the Federal Minister for Refugees has 
been reported as saying that he expects an increased influx of 
refugees from that zone in the event of the Conference failing. 
Failure must in this sense be taken to mean that the hopes of 
German re-unification are disappointed. 

Dr Adenauer has described free all-German elections as the 
central question of the Conference. How much real hope there is 
of free elections coming about is difficult to say. But there has 
already been much discussion at Bonn and in Paris (between 
Allied representatives and Professor Grewe, the Special Pleni- 
potentiary of the Federal Government for the Berlin Conference— 
at which it will not be represented) on the steps that would follow 
the establishment of an all-German National or Constituent 
Assembly. 

There is agreement—at least in Western Germany—on the 
need for free all-German elections. There is seeming agreement 
even in official quarters in the Russian zone. But here the Eastern 
propaganda campaign which accompanied the West German 
September elections must not be forgotten. At the time these were 
described as ‘terror elections’ and their results were said not to be 
the free expression of the people’s will; more recently Ulbricht has 
referred to them as ‘the wrong decision of the West German elec- 
torate’. Herr Grotewohl in a recent article, after a diatribe against 
the militarism and fascism of Bonn, came to the conclusion that 
Adenauer’s ‘all-German elections, suddenly described as a “central 
question”, are ... purely military elections. As regards elections, 
the people want to know first what sort of a State they are voting 
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for’. He once more rejected as an insult the suggestion of a neutral 
commission to supervise the freedom of elections. “The German 
people has enough experience in the holding of elections. It is not 
a colonial people.’ Grotewohl referred to Herr Ulbricht’s proposal 
of 25 November 1953 and to the petition demanding German 
participation in the Conference. This November proposal in its 
turn referred to the resolutions and proposals of the People’s 
Chamber of 19 September 1952 and 26 August 1953, which were 
unacceptable to the West. 

A major point at issue concerns the framing of the law for all- 
German elections. The demand for a uniform electoral law is 
reiterated by both Germanies which have in fact drafted mutually 
incompatible laws. It is important to keep in mind what spokesmen 
of the Socialist Unity Party and the Democratic Republic mean by 
a ‘really democratic’ election. They mean, among other things, a 
provision permitting ‘democratic organizations’ as well as recog- 
nized parties to put up candidates, and the possibility of forming 
electoral blocs. But as even these expedients could hardly produce 
results sufficiently favourable to them in free elections, they make 
assurance (of no such elections taking place) doubly sure, on the 
one hand by renewing charges about American crimes against the 
peace-loving population of the German Democratic Republic and 
the fascist nature of the Adenauer regime, and, on the other, by 
rejecting the proposal of neutral inspection. 

There is thus a deadlock between the Governments and Parlia- 
ments of the Federal and Democratic Republics, with both sides 
apparently demanding free elections, but meaning different things 
thereby. This deadlock might be resolved at the Allied level, if the 
status of a future united Germany could be agreed upon. Since 
really free elections would result, not in an ‘Anschluss’ of the 
German Democratic Republic, as is alleged by that side, but 
certainly in an assimilation of its 18 million inhabitants to some- 
thing like Western conditions, it is clear that the Russians will not 
agree to such elections without some safeguards for the future. 
The West German Social Democrats appeared anxious to reassure 
the Russians on this point even before the Conference. But Dr 
Adenauer has recently introduced his Defence Amendment of the 
Basic Law without having obtained the Opposition’s agreement. 
They denounced this action as ‘sabotage’ of the Conference and 
could, apparently, not even be convinced of the usefulness of such 
a further commitment to the European Defence Community as a 
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possible bargaining counter. The Conference may show which 
side was more realistic. 


The South Korea-fapan Fishery Dispute 

RECENT relations between Japan and the Republic of Korea 
have been marked by frequent disputes. One of the main sources 
of disagreement has been that of fishing grounds. The Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) limited the area avail- 
able to Japanese fishing vessels on 20 August 1945 for reasons of 
military security. The first official ‘MacArthur Line’ was estab- 
lished in September 1945 and marked out the area available for 
Japanese fishing and whaling operations. The line was extended 
in November 1945, June 1946, and September 1949, and eventually 
enclosed a considerable area, reaching far out into the Pacific on 
the east, and passing through the Sea of Japan and the East China 
Sea and approaching the north-west coast of Formosa on the west. 
The area was further extended in May 1950 for tuna fishing only. 
But it still excluded large areas in which the Japanese had fished 
before the war. 

The responsibility for controlling Japanese fishing boats was 
assigned to the Japanese Government, and on 10 October 1949 the 
Supreme Commander granted the Government’s request that it be 
allowed to establish a Fisheries’ Inspection Service whose boats 
would patrol the MacArthur Line, and a certain area beyond it. 
Despite this precaution, however, Japanese fishing boats were re- 
peatedly seized by foreign ships; on 15 November 1952 the Mari- 
time Safety Board gave the total of boats seized since 1945 as 468: 
China had seized 88, the U.S.S.R. 195, Korea 131, and Nationalist 
China 54; of these a total of 255 had been returned. ‘The MacArthur 
Line restrictions were finally abolished by a SCAP Memorandum 
to the Japanese Government on 25 April 1952, three days before 
the Peace Treaty came into effect. 

With the end of the occupation the Japanese insisted that they 
were within their rights in fishing to within twelve miles of Korea. 
But the Korean Government maintained that the restrictions 
imposed by the MacArthur Line remained in force, and on 18 
January 1952 President Syngman Rhee made a proclamation of 
Korean sovereignty over all Korean coastal waters—which he 
claimed reached in places up to a distance of over 100 miles from 
the shore. The area off Korea which would have been available 
to Japanese fishing, had the claim been accepted, would have been 
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even less than under the MacArthur Line, and the Japanese Foreign 
Office immediately issued a protest, which described the ‘Rhee 
Line’ as ‘violating the principles of the freedom of the high seas’. 
Nevertheless on 27 January 1952 the Republic of Korea reasserted 
its claim and in rejecting the Japanese protest argued that the 
Rhee Line was as much a restriction on Koreans as on Japanese 
in that it ‘set limitations on the Koreans as well as on the Japanese, 
in order to prevent the exhaustible type of natural wealth in the. . . 
area from being exploited’. It did not say what the limitations were. 

A Japanese-Korean conference began in Tokyo on 15 February 
1952 but was reported as broken off on 27 April. But spasmodic 
discussions continued, accompanied by incidents between Japanese 
and South Korean fishing vessels which culminated on 4 February 
1953 with the shooting, off Cheju Island, of a Japanese fisherman. 
The Japanese Lower House Fishery Committee was informed on 
17 February 1953 that, as a result of this, the Maritime Safety 
Board had decided to arm the Japanese patrol boats which 
accompanied fishing craft at sea with small-calibre guns. 

On 27 September 1952 General Mark Clark announced that the 
U.S. Navy had imposed a ‘sea defence zone’ around the Korean 
peninsula, its main purpose being to ‘eliminate infiltration of 
enemy agents’. The ‘Clark Line’ extended from a point in the sea 
twelve miles offshore from the Russian border on the east coast of 
Korea to the islands along the south coast and thence along the 
west coast to a point twelve miles off the Manchurian border and 
enclosed a smaller area than the Rhee Line; any ship entering this 
blockade area was subject to search. The Clark Line was suspended 
on 26 August 1953. The Koreans protested at this and announced 
that they would enforce the Rhee Line, and that all Japanese 
fishing boats operating inside it would be evicted. 

The latest in a series of discussions between Japan and Korea on 
the fisheries dispute and other problems opened in ‘Tokyo on 
15 April 1953. These talks went into ‘indefinite recess’ in July, but 
representatives met again in Tokyo in the second week of October, 
in another effort to ‘achieve understanding and co-operation’. 
These discussions, however, were broken off on 21 October by the 
Korean delegate, after acrimonious argument over the date on 
which Korea gained her independence. Since then the two parties 
have engaged in mutual recrimination. But on 12 January the 
Japanese Foreign Minister is reported to have said that ‘thanks to 
the good offices of the U.S.A.’ it was hoped to resume talks. 





President Eisenhower Takes The 
Initiative 


In his State of the Union Message to Congress on 7 January, 
President Eisenhower congratulated his fellow Americans on the 
great strategic change in the world during the past year. “The 
initiative is becoming ours. Our policy, not limited to mere re- 
action against crises imposed by others, is free to develop along 
lines of our choice not only abroad but also at home.’ The im- 
mediate cause of this change was the end of the fighting in Korea, 
and the President had earlier made it clear that he had no intention 
of allowing American troops to be drawn back into battle against 
their country’s will, either on the Korean peninsula or elsewhere 
in the Far East. When two divisions of soldiers were withdrawn 
from Korea recently, it became obvious to President Rhee and 
General Chiang Kai-shek that they could expect no active support 
from the United States if they were to attack the Chinese. France 
has also apparently been told that only dollars, not men, are to be 
expected from the United States for aid in Indo-China. 

On the other side of this new policy of disengagement President 
Eisenhower has said that if the Communists do renew their 
aggression, it may be answered by direct American attacks on the 
Chinese mainland. The implications of this ‘instant retaliation’ 
were later explained in more detail by the Secretary of State, Mr 
Dulles. It has been made possible by the great range of American 
aircraft and the growing number and diversity of atomic and other 
new weapons. So far this approach has not, oddly enough, been 
criticized in Congress, although it can only mean that American 
forces may be sent into battle without Congressional permission, 
a possibility about which there has been bitter argument in the 
recent past. 

Basically the new policy is one of centring American strength 
on the American continent and in a few well-developed bases over- 
seas, and concentrating it in the air and on the sea rather than on 
land. ‘The theory is that the powerfu! and highly-mobile striking 
forces thus provided could be quickly and effectively deployed 
against an aggressor and that American soldiers can therefore 
be withdrawn from Europe and elsewhere as it becomes politically 
possible to do so, leaving the perimeter of the Communist world 
to be guarded by local forces. Whether in fact things will work out 
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quite so neatly is debatable, but the rearmament of Germany and 
Japan, the agreement on Spanish bases, and the emphasis on de- 
fence pacts in Europe and the Middle East all fit into this pattern. 

It is one which closely resembles that drawn by the late Senator 
Taft, and it has now brought down on Republican heads the 
charge of ‘appeasement’ which only just over a year ago they were 
pouring on the Democrats. In practice, however, the Republicans 
have moved into the Democratic position; the Republican election 
policy of liberation for oppressed peoples, which aroused so much 
concern in the rest of the world, has been changed back into that 
containment of Communism which Mr Acheson first propounded. 
It was always to some extent a bipartisan policy, and General 
Eisenhower and Mr Dulles were always closely associated with it. 
But it is a policy which the Republican Administration can develop 
more fully and actively than could its predecessor, for President 
Truman and Mr Acheson were completely hamstrung by the 
irresponsible domestic attacks on their activities abroad, especially 
in the Far East. Not even President Eisenhower or Mr Dulles is 
safe from the China Lobby, but recently it has been unusually 
quiet, perhaps because one of its Congressional spokesmen, 
Senator Knowland, has succeeded Mr Taft as Republican leader 
in the Senate. But Senator McCarthy, who used to confine him- 
self to Communists at home, has been taking an ominous interest in 
foreign affairs, particularly in trade between the free and the 
Communist worlds. 

The political pressure on the previous Administration led it to 
acquiesce in Congressional attempts to ban such trade entirely, but 
one of the striking signs of the greater flexibility which the new 
Administration has gained, not so much by its own efforts as 
because it is not Democratic (and also of course because the fight- 
ing is over in Korea), is that it is able to relax some of the restric- 
tions on exports. It is beginning to consider whether not only allied 
countries but even Americans might be allowed to look behind the 
Iron Curtain for trade in all but the most strategic items. The 
cynics are naturally saying that this is because the slowing down of 
the rearmament programme forces Americans to look for new 
markets to forestall,an economic depression. It is certainly true, 
and is recognized by the United States Administration, that with 
the virtual ending of dollar aid for economic purposes, and its 
coming decline even for military purposes, America’s allies must 
find new ways of earning their way in the world. 
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Another even more striking sign of the new flexibility in 
American foreign policy, and one which has held out fresh hope to 
the whole world, was President Eisenhower’s proposal to the 
United Nations for a new co-operative approach to the problem of 
using atomic energy for peaceful purposes. This is something 
which appeals to almost all Americans, still obsessed with guilt 
at their contribution to the horrors of modern warfare. It should 
also make Congress more receptive to the changes needed in 
atomic energy legislation if information on the subject is to be 
shared more widely both with other countries and with private 
industrial firms. 

In spite of all this it is nevertheless possible to argue, with a 
good deal of justification, that President Eisenhower’s new defence 
policy was forced on him by the political necessity of trying to 
balance the Budget. Since cutting foreign aid to the bone is not 
enough, military expenditure is the only other field in which 
substantial sums can be saved, and they can only be saved quickly 
by reducing the amount spent on paying and supplying troops. 
Therefore the actual size of the army has to be cut, therefore 
divisions will have to be brought home from Korea and elsewhere. 
How much truth there is in this argument may become clearer 
during the debates in Congress on the defence appropriations. 

The total amount of new spending authority requested for 
defence in the Budget for the 1955 fiscal year, which begins next 
July, is $31,000 million. Actual spending for military purposes, 
much of which depends on appropriations granted by Congress in 
earlier years, is put at $37,600 million, $4,000 million less than the 
latest estimate for the current year. But the President insists that 
the national security is being strengthened, rather than weakened, 
by these savings. It is the Army which will bear the weight of the 
reductions, if Congress does what the President asks; spending for 
the Air Force is actually to go up slightly, in accordance with the 
new strategy. So is spending on atomic energy, for the complicated 
and expensive facilities needed in that field take much longer to 
complete than did the military expansion which, begun in 1950, 
is now nearing its end. Another related activity on which spending 
is to be higher in the 1955 fiscal year than in the current one is the 
military assistance which now makes up the major portion of the 
foreign aid programme. Here, however, the request for new 
spending authority, at $2,500 million, is below the 1954 appro- 
priation. Economic and technical assistance, for which only $1,010 
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million of new authority is asked for 1955, will go almost entirely 
to the Far East and other non-European areas, for Europe is now 
considered to be very nearly able to support itself. 

The effect of these reductions, coupled with the elimination of 
other Government expenditures which the President considers 
unnecessary and with greater efficiency in government, means that 
the deficit for the 1955 fiscal year is put at only $2,900 million, 
$400 million less than is now estimated for the current fiscal year. 
In 1955 the Government’s actual cash transactions, leaving out of 
account the various insurance trust funds, are expected to be in 
balance. Total expenditures for 1955 are put at $65,600 million, 
compared with the latest estimate of $70,900 million for 1954, and 
receipts at $62,700 million, $4,900 million less than is now ex- 
pected for 1954. This fall in revenue is the result of the reductions 
in income and corporation taxes that came into effect at the begin- 
ning of this year, and of reforms in the tax system which Congress 
is being asked to approve. But the President does not feel that the 
budgetary outlook is yet satisfactory enough for the further tax 
reductions that are scheduled for later this year to come into effect. 
Congress will probably disagree with him, which would mean a 
bigger deficit in 1955, unless Congress, as is also possible, refuses 
to allow him to spend as much as he would like. 

The efforts to bring Government spending, and therefore 
taxation, down to a more popular level are, like the new defence 
strategy, all part of President Eisenhower’s attempt to get United 
States policy on to a long-term footing which can be sustained for 
the many years that he believes must elapse before the Soviet 
menace abates. Feeling that there is no immediate threat of large- 
scale aggression, Mr Eisenhower wishes to break away from the 
atmosphere of sudden crises that has led to the post-war cycle of 
hurried and expensive rearmament programmes followed by 
equally sharp and extravagant cutbacks in military spending. 

But the Administration’s decision to put military spending on a 
steady basis came at a time when the wave of prosperity was be- 
ginning to curl over at the top, and there are many, particularly 
outside the United States, who fear that it is about to break. If 
private investment and consumer buying take up the slack left by 
the decline in Government spending, then the present ‘inventory 
adjustment’—a period when over-large accumulations of stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers and traders are being liquidated— 
will not become a slump. No expert expects anything approaching 
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the depression of the nineteen-thirties, but the President is com- 
mitted to taking action, and has already done so to some extent, 
should there be any sign of the recession becoming serious. He 
realizes, and so does his party, that the test of the Republican 
Administration in the eyes of the voters may be whether or not it 
can forestall a repetition of the economic collapse with which the 
party is so closely associated in popular thinking. 

Mr Eisenhower’s detailed proposals, which will include plans for 
public works, were to be put before Congress in his annual 
Economic Message on 28 January. The Administration already has 
authority, through its credit and debt management powers, to 
ensure that business expansion is not drastically curtailed through 
lack of money, and the President is also asking for tax changes to 
stimulate business and consumer spending. Some of his other 
proposals, such as the strengthening of the old age and unem- 
ployment insurance system, and of the Government’s housing 
programme, will also encourage people to spend. 

With an election coming in November, Congress is just as 
anxious as is the President to keep the country prosperous and is 
therefore likely to view these particular proposals more favourably 
than it might otherwise have done. For most of them have a 
Rooseveltian New Deal flavour that does not appeal to the con- 
servatives who dominate the Republican party in Congress and 
exercise paramount authority through their committee chairman- 
ships. The more realistic members of the party, among whom the 
President is now to be included, recognize and, indeed, are glad 
that the New Deal has become a permanent ingredient of the 
American scene. Even the conservatives are aware that it is one 
that suits the voters’ taste, and the question of what the voters 
like will dominate Congress during the coming session. For the 
whole of the House of Representatives and just over one-third of 
the Senate are up for re-election next autumn and it can hardly 
fail to be a historically close fight. At the moment the odds are on 
the Democrats, and one of the President’s most pointed arguments 
to his fellow Republicans in Congress is that they will not deserve 
to be re-elected if they do not support the programme that he is 
putting before them for the coming session. 

In that programme he has made substantial concessions to 
McCarthyism, even though he, in avowed disagreement with 
Senator McCarthy, insists that Communism in America will not 
be an issue next November, since by that time this poison will 
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have been driven out of the Government. But the President has 
asked for legislation which would, in effect, deprive anyone con- 
victed of being an active member of the Communist Party of his 
American citizenship, even though he was native born. Congress 
greeted this request with rapturous enthusiasm at first hearing, 
but it is having second thoughts about whether it is desirable and 
can have any useful effect, or is even constitutional. Controversy 
over constitutional rights will also arise over the Attorney- 
General’s requests for legislation, designed to facilitate the 
prosecution of subversive elements, which will permit the use in 
the courts of evidence obtained by wire-tapping and will make it 
impossible for witnesses to claim their constitutional immunity 
from self-incrimination as a reason for refusing to give evidence 
before Congressional committees. 

Whatever may be the reaction of the voters to these attempts to 
guide McCarthyism into respectable channels, there are many of 
them who would undoubtedly be alienated by three of the Presi- 
dent’s most important proposals, which for this reason are unlikely 
to get through Congress in anything approaching the form he has 
requested. Indeed, the Taft-Hartley Labour Act may not be 
touched at this session, for the need to amend it is not pressing 
and the changes which the President wants please neither trade 
unionists nor business men. Similarly his agricultural proposals, 
steering a middle course between farmers and tax-paying con- 
sumers, appeal to neither; for they would mean lower price sup- 
ports for agricultural products, but they would come into force so 
gradually, in order to cushion the fall in farm prices, that any relief 
to either taxpayers or housewives would be postponed until 1956 
or later. Here, however, something must be done, since the exist- 
ing legislation, which has built up huge stocks in Government 
hands and is costing millions of dollars, expires at the end of 
1954- 

The details of the President’s third controversial proposal, the 
creation of a healthier and freer system of international trade and 
payments, are waiting for the publication of the report of the 
Randall Commission on Foreign Economic Policies, due on 
23 January. It is already known that there will be several dissents 
to the main report. Even a unanimous report on such a subject 
would have had difficulty in getting past the opposition of mem- 
bers of Congress from districts dependent on such industries as 
watchmaking or lead mining, which are already suffering severely 
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from foreign competition. If the recession materializes there will 
be many more depressed districts. 

Even if the President could count on the votes of all the Re- 
publicans in Congress, he would not have a party majority for his 
proposals in the Senate, in which the Democrats have now a tech- 
nical majority of one vote; even in the House of Representatives 
the Republican majority is infinitesimal. The margin was not quite 
so close during the last session of Congress—deaths and by- 
elections during the summer have narrowed it—but even then the 
situation was very uncomfortable. For well over half his victories 
on important issues the President had to rely on Democratic votes. 
The Democrats are still expected to support him in large numbers 
on foreign policy, but the approaching election will make them 
even less willing than they were to pull Republican chestnuts out 
of the fire. Their reluctance has also been increased in recent 
weeks by the unpleasant personal attacks on Mr Truman from 
such leading and supposedly liberal Republicans as the Attorney 
General, Mr Brownell, and Governor Dewey of New York. 

If the President had put his present programme before Congress. 
when he first took office a year ago, he would still have had the 
prestige of his popular victory upon him and Congress would not 
have been in the shadow of a coming election, or in the hurry to 
get home that an election engenders. He himself would say that he 
needed a year to clean up the mess the Democrats had left in 
Washington, to get rid of disloyal and incompetent civil servants, 
and to find out exactly how the country stood. It was probably 
advisable for a party that had been out of office for twenty years, 
and almost certainly for a President who had no experience of 
executive responsibility and was in the habit of taking advice, to 
spend a long time in study before producing a programme. But 
now that the President has made up his mind and learnt his job, 
and the numerous commissions he appointed are telling him what 
should be done, his initiative has taken the almost unmanageable 
form of over twenty proposals for Congressional action, many of 
them complicated; to get anything accomplished at this session 
on more than the unavoidable modicum of appropriation Bills, 
extensions of expiring legislation and so on, the President will 
certainly have to exert pressure on Congress by all the many means, 
direct and indirect, in his power. 

He has shown that he is now ready to do so as he was not last 
year, that he has realized at last that a President must be his party’s 
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as well as his country’s leader, that although he still, unlike Mr 
‘Truman, approaches the Legislature in a conciliatory mood, he is 
prepared to keep it firmly in check if necessary. In the final 
analysis his ace of trumps is his personal popularity, still as great as 
when he was elected, and he has already begun to appeal to the 
people, through his press conferences and his wireless and tele- 
vision appearances, over the heads of Congress. 

Whether he can mobilize public support successfully and keep 
the initiative he has taken may be proved almost at once by the 
course of the Bricker Amendment in the Senate. The Republican 
leaders there have insisted on bringing this constitutional change 
to debate, and presumably to a vote, perhaps while this article is 
in the press, against the President’s avowed and open opposition. 
The amendment, if passed and ratified by the necessary thirty-six 
states—both of which objectives Senator Bricker has a good chance 
of achieving—would undermine the independent treaty-making 
powers of the Executive. President Eisenhower, after offering to 
compromise, has made it clear that he will never accept the 
amendment as it stands and is trying te rally popular opinion 
against it, something that is not easy to do with such a complex 


legal issue. 
N. B. 


Eastern Germany since the Risings 


of June 1953 


SEVEN months have passed since 17 June 1953, a date which future 
students of the history of the Soviet orbit are likely to consider a 
turning point. On that day the East German industrial workers, 
that very stratum of society which in theory is the ruling class in 
the Communist State, attempted to overthrow its rulers. The 
workers did not succeed, stones and bare fists being ineffective 
weapons against Soviet tanks. Yet by their courage and determina- 
tion on that day, and since, they have taught the world, and es- 
pecially the Communist rulers in Moscow and the satellite capitals, 
a lesson of outstanding importance. ‘They have shown that the 
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human element, so contemptuously dismissed by all good Marxist- 
Leninists, is a factor to be reckoned with even by a Communist 
Government. And it is worth remembering that this was the first 
time since the Kronstadt naval rebellion of 1921 that such a lesson 
had been taught in the Soviet orbit. 

At that time, in order to save the regime the Soviet Government 
introduced the ‘New Economic Policy’ (N.E.P.) to gain the sup- 
port of the peasantry and to revive trade and industry in certain 
fields by granting a ‘new deal’ to private enterprise. In 1953 during 
the June crisis the East German Communists proclaimed a ‘new 
course’, which allegedly was to affect every aspect of the country’s 
life. It was to restore the rule of law, to introduce a greater measure 
of freedom in the cultural sphere, and above all it was to improve 
the lot of the consumer. Some Western observers have tended to 
describe this policy, and the similar measures in Hungary and 
Rumania, as a present-day N.E.P. It is interesting to note that the 
Communist leaders themselves have been at pains to refute this by 
pointing out that historic conditions today are quite different from 
those prevailing in 1921. In proclaiming a ‘new course’ during the 
June crisis, Ulbricht, the leading East German Communist, and 
his Soviet masters were acting in accordance with Lenin’s 
dictum that tactics should be adapted whenever required but that 
‘the important and the only theoretically correct thing is not to cast 
out the old basic programme’. 

If this is borne in mind it is not really surprising that less than 
two months after its promulgation almost any trace of an appar- 
ently more liberal policy had vanished from Party statements, and 
that the old course with a new name was being applied with a 
vengeance. Nor is it surprising to anyone but a Communist that 
the same political and economic climate which led to the events of 
17 June exists once more in Eastern Germany today. In a single 
issue of Neues Deutschland, the central organ of the Socialist Unity 
Party, the Communist party of Eastern Germany, one can read of 
the increased activities of ‘enemy agents’, of death sentences, of a 
‘Fifth Column’ committing acts of ‘terror and sabotage’, and of 
‘very grave dangers to food supplies’. Recently there has been a 
slight change. The East Berlin papers, with an eye on the forth- 
coming four-Power Conference, concentrate on German re- 
unification on a ‘peaceful and democratic basis’ and on the forma- 
tion of an All-German Government with a ‘broad’ participation of 
the ‘democratic organizations’. The provincial papers, while of 
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course also dealing with these topics, carry almost every day 
reports of arrests and trials of terrorists and saboteurs, or just 
‘enemies of our State’, most of whom committed no other crime 
than to participate in the rising of 17 June. But there is complete 
uniformity in the absence of any evidence testifying to a speedy 
rise in the standard of living of the people, so loudly promised last 
June. On the contrary, there are all the familiar slogans of the need 
for higher productivity of labour and for the lowering of production 
costs, both of which were pre-conditions for improved consumer 
goods supplies and lower prices. 

Propaganda, whether in the form of speeches or statistics, in 
Eastern Germany as in any totalitarian State is an essential means 
of concealing from the people the true purpose and the results of 
the regime’s policy, of providing scapegoats for any shortcomings 
and diverting the public’s attention from domestic problems to 
issues of foreign policy. This, of course, requires the most careful 
study of public opinion lest the propaganda ceases to affect the 
minds of the people. Communists to whom the absolute truth has 
been revealed through the study of Marxism-Leninism according 
to which man is but the product of his environment are consistently 
experiencing difficulties in keeping close contact with the ‘masses’ 
whom they claim to lead. In this respect Ulbricht and his col- 
leagues are no exception. A most striking example was afforded 
last June by the official organ of the East German Communist 
Party. On 16 June, the day on which the first big demonstration 
of the workers in East Berlin took place, Neues Deutschland carried 
an article commemorating the centenary of the 1848 revolution in 
the course of which the ‘Zeughaus’ in Berlin was stormed. The 
headings of this article were: “Ihe storm breaks’ and “The 
workers want to secure the people’s rights’. By the time the paper 
appeared on sale the workers had taken to the streets to do so. 

It may be appropriate to outline briefly the factors leading to 
the crisis of which the regime seemed to be blissfully unaware, 
although it was entirely of its own making. In the first few months 
of 1953 developments were wholly determined by the policy of the 
‘planned building of Socialism’, announced at the second Party 
Conference in July 1952. This entailed an even more rapid rate of 
expansion for heavy industry, some of the plan targets being 
shifted from 1955 to 1952 and 1953. It is worth remembering that 
in November 1951 targets for basic raw materials and certain types 
of heavy machinery were increased at the expense of other in- 
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dustries producing agricultural machinery, artificial fertilizers, 
and consumer goods, especially textiles. ‘Thus the Government 
deliberately lowered the standard of living of the broad masses, 
obviously assuming that it possessed sufficient power to force 
through fulfilment of the plan regardless of the workers’ desire for 
improved living conditions. According to the last quarterly 
report on plan fulfilment issued before 17 June, the plan was ‘not 
fulfilled in oilseeds and milk, the results being even below those 
for the first quarter of 1952’. This was the Government’s way of 
explaining the calamitous shortage of milk, margarine, and other 
fats which were not even available in the State shops at ‘free’ 
prices, several times above the level of the ‘rationed’ price. And the 
report went on to say that ‘the difficulties known to the public 
were felt, especially in the supplies of fish, fish products, butter, 
and sugar, which were even smaller than in the first quarter of the 
previous year’. Potatoes, an essential part of the workers’ staple diet, 
were disastrously short, only partly as the result of a bad harvest. 

Generally speaking, the food shortage was caused by the 
peasants’ inability and unwillingness to deliver the excessively high 
quotas demanded of them and the Government’s failure to induce 
them to do so. The physical shortages were aggravated by the 
Government’s deliberate creation of inflation, and matters grew 
steadily worse as the national wage bill was rising out of propor- 
tion to the total volume of production. The Government evidently 
hoped to control the situation by letting the excess purchasing 
power spend itself through rising prices, planned and unplanned. 

[In order to achieve further increases in production and to pre- 
vent inflation from getting out of hand, labour norms had to be 
raised—in other words, workers had to produce more for the same 
wage. For many months a campaign had been carried on to per- 
suade workers to raise their norms voluntarily. But it became in- 
creasingly obvious that these efforts were meeting with little 
response and that drastic action would have to be taken. On 5 May, 
Karl Marx’s 135th birthday, the Central Committee of the Social- 
ist Unity Party decided on a general norm increase. On 17 May 
the Taegliche Rundschau, the organ of the Soviet authorities in 
Eastern Germany, expressed its approval: “The entirely unsatis- 
factory computation of labour norms in our Socialist enterprises. . . 
has received too little attention. . . They have become a serious 
handicap to our economic and social development . . . and must be 
checked immediately with a view to raising them. . .’ And in fact 
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on 28 May the East German Government decreed that norms 
should be generally raised by 10 per cent. 

From the point of view of the worker this decision represented a 
severe reduction of his wages. For building workers—-the leaders 
of the rising in East Berlin—it meant that unless a bricklayer 
increased his output he would lose 30 per cent of his wages, while 
a carpenter would lose 40 per cent. General discontent reached 
such a pitch that even the Government was compelled to take 
notice. On g June, a week before the rising, it suddenly openly 
admitted to many ‘mistakes’, announced a ‘new course’, and on 
16 June repealed the norm increase. Premier Grotewohl even went 
so far as to state that in the past the policy of the regime had met 
with ‘bitter resistance’ on the part of the people. Yet the people’s 
reaction must have come as a profound shock to the Communist 
rulers. Far from welcoming the ‘new course’ with its proclaimed 
concern for the consumer’s welfare, the workers rightly inter- 
preted the new measures as a sign of weakness in the hated regime, 
and hoped that the time for its overthrow had come. The real 
significance of the events of 17 June in East Berlin and the whole 
of Eastern Germany is the stark fact that no dictatorship can 
afford to loosen its hold on those it rules without running the risk 
of an explosion. 

Once the rising had been suppressed the customary heart- 
searching began, taking the usual form of ‘self-criticism’, but 
going far beyond any previous manifestation of this kind. Even 
the Soviet occupation authorities joined in, declaring that they too 
carried some responsibility for the conditions which, however 
mistakenly, had prompted the workers to express their discontent. 
But, needless to say, the Party could not admit that those it 
claimed to lead no longer recognized its leadership. There was 
only one possible explanation. ‘Fascist’ agents had induced the 
workers to engage in demonstrations contrary to their own inter- 
ests, and thus the rising was given the name of ‘fascist provoca- 
tion’. The party leaders, of course, knew full well that those 
‘fascist’ agents sent by the West were in fact the rank and file 
trade unionists who still believed in the heresy of ‘social demo- 
cracy’, of thinking that it was the task of trade unions to represent 
the interest of the workers and not to act as the ‘transmission 
belts’ of the Party. Thus ‘social democracy’, already one of the 
main preoccupations of Party propaganda, officially became the 
arch enemy and the ‘twin-brother of fascism’. 
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Fechner, Minister of Justice, a former Social Democrat turned 
‘collaborator’, was careless enough to declare in an interview at the 
beginning of July that the right to strike was guaranteed in the 
Constitution and that no one, not even ringleaders, must be pun- 
ished on suspicion. He obviously had felt encouraged to say this as 
it was one of the avowed principal aims of the ‘new course’ to 
strengthen the rule of law. Twelve days later, on the same day 
that the East German Government once again suggested dis- 
cussions on German reunification to the Federal Government, 
Fechner was relieved of his office on account of ‘activities hostile 
to the Republic’ and replaced by one of the most fanatical of East 
German Communists, Hilde Benjamin, known throughout 
Eastern Germany as the ‘Red Guillotine’. The new Minister 
made no bones about the true meaning of the ‘new course’, 
declaring that Fechner’s interview had ‘rightly’ caused protests 
because it made ‘the fundamental mistake of justifying as a strike 
an attempted coup d’état and fascist Putsch’. And the legal terror 
which has since then been raging in Eastern Germany, with its 
sentences of death and long-term penal servitude against ‘enemy 
agents’ and ‘ringleaders’, has provided ample evidence that the 
courts have heeded the new Minister’s warning that there must be 
no leniency towards ‘fascist provocateurs’. 

At the end of June and in July the ‘bourgeois parties, the 
Christian Democratic Union (C.D.U.), the Liberal Democratic 
Party (L.P.D.), and to a lesser degree the National Democratic 
Party (N.P.D.), which is merely a branch of the Socialist Unity 
Party set up to attract former Nazis, displayed some obviously 
inspired activity. They suggested various reforms, including 
the repeal of ‘oppressive’ laws, and even claimed ‘real rights as 
Opposition parties’. Yet by September they had again resumed 
their role of ‘block parties’ without any policy of their own. This 
did not mean, however, that the rank and file were prepared to 
resign themselves to this position. In the C.D.U., in particular, the 
situation became critical. Goetting, the general secretary, warned 
members not to use ‘hostile arguments’ or ‘get involved in Ameri- 
can war preparations’. Unless they changed their minds, not only 
they but also their families would suffer. But while the ‘new 
course’ is thus not to apply to the fellow-travelling political parties, 
it is to be introduced in the People’s Chamber, the East German 
Parliament. Dieckmann, its non-Communist President, said in 
December that in future all bills would be discussed in two read- 
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ings instead of one, as hitherto. There is no ground for believing 
that this revolutionary practice will in any way affect their unani- 
mous acceptance. At the end of July Matern, the Vice-President 
of the People’s Chamber and a member of the Politbureau of the 
S.E.D., warned deputies against reverting to ‘obsolete forms of 
parliamentary officiousness’, adding that the sham controversies in 
bourgeois parliaments were chiefly intended to mislead the people. 

In the sphere of culture in which the ‘new course’ was to intro- 
duce a greater measure of freedom, it turned out to be very short- 
lived indeed. On 14 July Professor Harig, Under-Secretary of 
State for Universities, was allowed to make a strong attack against 
State control and tutelage of artists in which he even criticized the 
work of the State Art Commission. Yet only five days later Neues 
Deutschland stated categorically that the cultural policy of the 
Party was correct. It was not the State officials, but only the 
‘U.S. Imperialists’, who were enemies of progressive art. And 
more recently, on 7 January, as if to put the administrative seal on 
this pronouncement the Government, following the example of 
the U.S.S.R. and the satellite countries, established a Ministry of 
Culture under the control of the veteran Communist poet Johannes 
R. Becher. Premier Grotewohl made it quite clear that the 
announcement of the Ministry’s formation had been carefully 
timed. Its setting up ‘at this particular moment is of special 
importance because German culture in its entirety must be made 
evident to the Berlin Conference’. By forming a Ministry of Cul- 
ture at this juncture, the East German Communists seem to en- 
visage the inclusion of such a Ministry in an all-German Govern- 
ment whose activities, as has been repeatedly stated, are to be 
modelled on the developments in Eastern Germany. ‘This fact also 
provides evidence of the striking change in the attitude to Western 
Germany which has taken place since the inception of the ‘new 
course’. On g June the S.E.D. had claimed that the ‘new course’ 
aimed at the restoration of Germany’s unity, which required 
measures on both sides to enable the two parts of Germany to 
‘draw nearer’ to one another. Three months later it was no longer 
a question of ‘drawing nearer’, but of the ‘liberation’ of Western 
Germany once more. 

Thus we see that in the political and cultural sphere the ‘new 
course’ was liquidated almost as soon as it was announced. What 
then of its promises to improve the social position of workers and 
to raise their standard of living? On 20 June the trade unions were 
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told that ‘at present’ their main task was to represent ‘honestly and 
conscientiously the workers’ interests in their struggle for better 
living conditions’, economically as well as culturally. Yet three 
months later Ulbricht reprimanded trade union executives for 
having made the ‘mistake’ of putting forward claims which in- 
cluded ‘provocative demands of enemy agencies’: the yardstick for 
the efficiency of a trade union, he said, should be, not the passing 
on of ‘impossible’ demands, but insistence on the carrying out of 
the collective works agreements under which the workers commit 
themselves to raising the level of productivity. At the beginning of 
June workers were told that their standard of living would be 
raised, not by increased effort on their part, but by economies in 
the ‘heavy and armaments industries’. In July wage increases for 
the lower wage groups were granted, and they came into force on 
1 August. Reductions in wage rates introduced after 1 January 
1953 were cancelled. It was clear, however, that this considerable 
increase of purchasing power, added to by wage tax changes and 
reductions in the price of a number of consumer goods, would 
have to be neutralized by increased output. By September the 
Government again felt sufficiently secure to tackle this problem. 
\ three-shift system, its spokesmen said, would have to be worked 
n the consumer goods industries, and there was to be a ‘sub- 
stantial increase’ in productivity of labour in all branches of in- 
dustry, operated in such a way that productivity would rise more 
swiftly than wages. An ominous compulsory element was intro- 
duced whose effects will be fully felt only in the current year. 
Instead of reducing wage rates, as previously, a higher level of 
qualification for each individual wage group is now being intro- 
duced. ‘The determination of the level of qualification provides 
the regime with an effective instrument for reducing wages without 
actually saying so, 

\n important event announced after the return of a Govern- 
nent delegation from Moscow at the end of August was the ter- 

ination of reparation deliveries to the U.S.S.R. Apart from the 

ct that such an announcement was probably considered good 
propaganda for the West German election campaign in September, 
there could be little doubt that the ‘new course’ required such a 
; all satellite countries, inflation has always been rampant 
in Eastern Germany, and an important contributory factor was 
the large volume of reparations for which no counter-deliveries 
were received, Moreover, while it is not possible to provide exact 
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figures, Western experts agree that by May 1950 the U.S.S.R. had 
already received the $10,000 million due to her in reparations. At 
that time the Soviet Government announced that it was going to 
halve the demands for reparations and would claim merely an- 
other $3,000 million, to be delivered over the next fifteen years. 
In fact this alleged concession merely represented an additional 
demand. West German observers maintain that this amount had 
actually been supplied by the middle of last year. 

What appears to be happening in Eastern Germany now is the 
replacement of naked exploitation in the form of reparations by the 
yet more extensive application of the indirect method. The com- 
muniqué issued after the Soviet-German talks in Moscow in 
August contained the significant statement that ‘an agreement was 
also reached on certain other questions concerning the strengthen- 
ing and development of economic, cultural, scientific, and tech- 
nical co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic’. This is the phraseology used when referring to 
the development of economic integration as organized by the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid in Moscow. Since such agree- 
ments already existed between the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Germany, 
it seems likely that the new agreement was to deal with the situa- 
tion created by the termination of reparations. 

The handing-back of thirty-three hitherto Soviet-owned in- 
dustrial enterprises, also agreed upon during the Moscow talks 
last August, at first sight looks like a real strengthening of the 
East German economy. But as these enterprises produce mainly 
machinery, chemicals, and electrical equipment, the very goods 
which the U.S.S.R. and her satellites require, it does not seem 
likely that the East German consumer will benefit to any great 
extent. There is one Soviet-owned industrial enterprise in Eastern 
Germany which is not included in the list of enterprises to be re- 
turned to East German ownership. This is the Wismuth AG, which 
was to be operated as a joint Soviet-East German company; but 
there has been no recent news of this experiment. This company 
represents the largest industrial organization in East Germany, 
with a total staff of something like 150,000 workers. Its main task 
is the mining of uranium ores required for the manufacture of 
atomic bombs. 


The raison d’étre of the ‘new course’ is the improvement of the 
workers’ standard of living. Yet it should be pointed out that there 
have never been any sweeping promises as to a reversal of economic 
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policy. Admittedly, for some time after 17 June the phrase 
‘building of Socialism’ disappeared from Party propaganda; but 
the revisions of the plans announced, and the comments by the 
leaders of the regime, made it abundantly clear that there was to be 
no real deviation from the former path. Expansion of heavy in- 
dustry, as against production, was to be ‘somewhat curtailed’. In 
the case of the chemical industry production is reduced, the reason 
being that the chemical industry is one of the largest users of 
electricity. The Government is greatly concerned at the public’s 
discontent with power cuts which continue to occur at all times, 
even outside official peak load hours. Consumer goods targets 
were to exceed the 1955 targets of the Five-Year Plan. ‘These, it 
should be remembered, were fixed when the development of 
heavy industry at all costs was still the watch-word. Any doubts 
as to the use which might be made of any available industrial 
excess capacity were removed by the Chairman of the Planning 
Commission when he stated that it was mainly to be utilized for 
‘export’. Vice-Premier Ulbricht has given some details regarding 
East German export plans. He disclosed that in 1954 the volume 
of Eastern Germany’s foreign trade would increase by roughly 
3,000 million roubles as compared with 1953. This, he said, would 
lead to a ‘considerable expansion of the exchange of goods with 
the Soviet Union and the other countries of the democratic world 
market’. If this ambitious plan is carried out it will mean that 
Eastern Germany will double her exports to the Soviet bloc within 
the next year. 

At the end of 1953 the supply position of food and industrial 
consumer goods remained as difficult as ever. After 17 June 
attempts were made to improve supplies by imports, but the 
position is still highly unsatisfactory as to both quantity and 
quality. Meat, fats, sugar, milk, potatoes, and domestic coal re- 
main rationed. The honouring of rations, especially of fats and 
potatoes, is meeting with difficulties. As for textiles, all the East 
German papers almost daily carry letters complaining about short- 
ages and poor quality. ‘The Minister of Light Industry at the end 
of November admitted that winter coats for adults and children 
were almost unobtainable and that generally speaking the ‘almost 
traditional’ system of putting bathing trunks on sale in the winter 
and winter coats in the summer was once more in operation. For 
the first time since 1951 the State shops have made some consider- 
able price reductions for a number of textile and industrial con- 
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sumer goods, as well as for some foodstuffs. But even these new 
prices are three times as high as the prices of rationed foodstuffs. 
Textiles are no longer subject to administrative rationing but are 
rationed by the purse. It is indicative of the raw material position 
of Eastern Germany that only the prices of textiles made of staple 
fibre and cotton have been reduced. The prices of all woollen 
and mixed goods, which are in very short supply, remain un- 
changed. In the past price reductions were only made if produc- 
tion had increased. This time, according to planning reports, 
this was not the case. The cuts are obviously intended to act as an 
incentive and to anticipate a future increase of output. In any case, 
they are indicative of the precarious political and economic situa- 
tion in which a manifestly inflationary measure of this kind has 
proved necessary. In view of the high price level in the State shops, 
only the higher income groups can hope to benefit from these price 
cuts, since people with lower incomes, the majority of the popula- 
tion, cannot afford to purchase unrationed goods to any extent. 

In no other sphere did the ‘building of Socialism’ have such 
disastrous consequences as in agriculture. If the ‘new course’ was 
really meant to improve food supplies for the consumer, the regime 
could only give proof of its intentions by a change in its agri- 
cultural policy of collectivization and class warfare in the country- 
side. After all, it was as a direct result of the ‘building of Social- 
ism’ that thousands of peasants left their farms and fled to the 
West and more than a tenth of the good agricultural land available 
remained untilled or was only insufficiently cultivated. ‘Thus there 
was nothing surprising about the Party’s references in July to 
‘wrong attempts’ at displacing and liquidating the owners of large 
farms, a policy which ‘adversely affected supplies to the popula- 
tion’. Government decisions providing for the fixing of delivery 
quotas in excess of economic resources were now said to have been 
‘wrong’. Yet less than two months later the original theme was 
revived and still persists—that of the ‘old village exploiters who 
would like to regain their lost dominance over the small and 
medium farmers’, and who are sabotaging their delivery obliga- 
tions. In June promises were made as to sweeping reductions of 
delivery quotas of crops and livestock, but the changes announced 
were of a minor character and did not lead to any real easing of the 
peasant’s lot. Once the harvest was over Ulbricht calmly declared 
that collectivization, officially stopped in June, could be resumed. 
In recent months the authorities have been complaining that the 
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peasants are slow in their deliveries. The reason is probably that 
the peasants doubt whether the State will be able to provide the 
necessary fodder and seeds for next year’s deliveries. There are 
grounds for believing that pressure on the peasants is again in- 
creasing; and this is borne out by a rise in the number of peasants 
among the refugees arriving in West Berlin. 

Finally, what of the position of the private trader and manu- 
facturer whose usefulness was re-discovered by the ‘new course’? 
For a time the private sector did in fact benefit. Slightly better 
reatment was accorded to it in the allocation of raw materials, 
and the tax gatherers were somewhat less drastic in their col- 
lection methods. But in September private retailers were told that 
they could receive supplies only ‘if there are not sufficient State 
shops or consumer co-operatives in the district’. Lately, according 
to reports from refugees, the situation is again deteriorating, 
especially as far as raw material supplies are concerned. It seems 
likely that, at least for the time being, there will be no complete 
reversal of policy, as private enterprise is still believed to be able to 
help in the increase of consumer goods supplies; but there is no 
reason to assume that there has been any change in long-term 
Strategy. 

\ll the available evidence would seem to show that the Govern- 
ment’s attempts at regaining the confidence of the population are 
proving unsuccessful. Hence the intensification of terror measures 
which indicate that the regime has not yet recovered from the 
shock it suffered on 17 June. It appears that the East German 
Communists are following a dual policy, the mailed fist for all 
potential or actual opposition, a promise of better food conditions 
for all who toe the line and fulfil their norms. If any ‘success’ can 
be claimed for the ‘new course’ it is that it has probably aggravated 
the condition which it was meant to cure. 

A.N. P. 








The Eighth Assembly of the United 
Nations 


A STRANGER, reading for the first time the book of resolutions of a 
session of the United Nations General Assembly, might well be 
impressed by the scope, contentiousness, and variety of its subject 
matter, and by the fact that any agreement at all could be reached 
between sixty nations on most of the subjects contained in it. On 
further study, he might also be surprised at the caution, obvious- 
ness, or general innocuousness of the operative parts of the 
resolutions adopted. Amid the luxuriant preambles, burgeoning 
with good intentions, few clear executive statements or directives 
are to be found, and unpleasant truths tend to be portrayed in 
honeyed words. The General Assembly ‘expresses its grave con- 
cern at’—‘renews its appeal for the reduction of tension’— 
‘suggests that the Disarmament Commission study the desir- 
ability of’—‘further suggests—‘condemns’ (though not very 
often)—‘again calls upon the Government of’—‘reaffirms the 
principle that’—‘requests the Secretary-General to’, and so on. 
The process of imposing moral obligations on sovereign States 
must inevitably be a tentative and difficult one. 

Despite its tameness, this book of resolutions would have been 
unthinkable twenty years ago. It is the record for a given year of 
the widest obtainable consensus of opinion of sixty nations in a 
world organization from which no Power, great or small, wishes to 
be absent. Before this organization the most difficult problems of 
the century are set out and debated with an outspokenness that 
would have appalled any former generation of diplomats. In 
addition to its immediate political preoccupations, the organization 
is making a serious and comprehensive effort to tackle problems 
outside the strictly political field, problems in which the causes of 
war and international discontent lie deeply embedded, problems 
of economic and social adjustment and of ‘colonialism’, of defini- 
tion, and of law. 'To the solution of these problems and to the sup- 
port, both moral and financial, of the activities of the United 
Nations, all countries are increasingly making their contributions. 

It should also be remembered that the United Nations meets in 
the world’s most urban, and possibly its most active, city, a fact 
which, if it causes on occasion some discomfort, irritation, or 
fatigue to diplomats, also provides the proceedings with a large 
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measure of vitality, realism, and lack of complacency. The atten- 
tion of a numerous and indefatigable body of journalists and com- 
mentators, and the watchful eye of the world’s biggest television 
audience, distracting as they may be to traditional forms of di- 
plomacy, undoubtedly ensure an uncloistered and contemporary 
atmosphere, which is entirely appropriate for an organization 
whose Charter opens with the words ‘We, the peoples of the United 
Nations. . .’ 

When all this has been said, it must be admitted that progress is 
slow and hesitating, and that marking time was the characteristic 
activity of the eighth session of the General Assembly, which 
finished its three months’ session on g December 1953. ‘I'wo cir- 
cumstances made this characteristic all the more marked. First, 
this was the first session of the Assembly since the armistice 
in Korea and the death of Stalin, and an improvement in the inter- 
national climate was to be expected. At the beginning of the ses- 
sion, therefore, a friendly mood prevailed, mixed with a cautious 
expectation that some real progress might be made on some of the 
fundamental disagreements of international life. This expectation 
proved largely illusory, although the debates were marked with 
more restraint and, on the whole, less asperity than in previous 
years. Secondly, the major centres of international political 
interest were, during almost the whole session, outside the General 
Assembly Hall, at Panmunjom, and latterly at Bermuda. ‘Two other 
immediate political problems, Trieste and Arab-Israeli tension in 
its various manifestations, were being dealt with in the Security 
Council. There was, therefore, a widespread desire not to pre- 
judice the success of these other meetings, and only in its closing 
week did the Assembly briefly take the centre of the international 
stage with the address of President Eisenhower on atomic energy. 

After the customary failure of the Soviet motion on Chinese 
representation, the Assembly elected Mrs Pandit of India as its 
President, an election that was in some degree an atonement by the 
United States for its previous refusal to include India in the 
Korean political conference. The opening general debate revealed 
little new, except a reinforced desire for conciliation and co- 
existence. It did, however, set the tone for much of the work which 
followed. Mr Dulles’s firm and moderate review of East-West 
problems and his demand for practical evidence of Soviet good 
intentions provided welcome proof that American foreign policy 
is in fact very far removed from the strident irresponsibility of 
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certain vocal minorities in the United States. His appeal for a 
return to the processes of peaceful negotiation was forcefully 
backed up by Mr Selwyn Lloyd. In a powerful speech defending 
the role and importance of the United Nations, he pointed out 
that the twentieth century had had little experience of peace by 
negotiation, since its two great wars had both been fought to a 
finish, whereas in former times wars were usually ended by 
honourable negotiation before one nation had completely torn the 
heart out of another. This more civilized practice was much to be 
desired and was in no sense ‘appeasement’, a word used by some 
people in the free world whenever an agreement with the Eastern 
European States was suggested. These two speeches and President 
Eisenhower’s appearance two months later were especially valu- 
able in reasserting the responsibility and moderation of Western 
leadership. 

Many other speakers pointed to Korea, Germany, and Austria 
as good subjects for proof by deeds for the Soviet Union. Most 
speakers dealt in one way or another with the same topics: East- 
West relations, disarmament, Korea, the revision of the Charter, 
colonialism in general or in particular, and economic development, 
but with greatly differing emphasis. In the speeches of all the 
Asian and many of the Latin American delegates colonialism and 
economic development held the place of honour, combined with 
far more explicit expositions of the so-called ‘neutral’ position in 
the East-West struggle than have previously been heard. This fact, 
combined with Mrs Pandit’s presidency and the admiration 
aroused on all sides by the bearing of General 'Thimayya and his 
Indian troops in the Korean prisoner exchange, has provided a 
valuable balancing element in the East-West see-saw that has so 
often before been the dominating movement in the General 
Assembly debates. There is also a growing tendency on the part of 
Asian delegates, who take each year an increasingly important part 
in the Assembly, to appeal to the Western Powers to live up to their 
own high-sounding declarations in dealing with such problems as 
Tunis, Morocco, or conditions in South Africa. 

The Assembly, having made its proposals for a political confer- 
ence in the previous August, did not discuss in detail the political 
and military problems of Korea, despite an attempt by Mr 
Vyshinsky to rekindle old arguments concerning the composition 
of the conference on the basis of the objection of the Chinese 
Communists and North Koreans to the Assembly’s previous 
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decision. Although this item of business was rejected, it served a 
useful purpose in eliciting from the United States delegation an 
agreement that the conference itself might co-opt additional 
members and a proposal for a speedy meeting of representatives 
of both sides to discuss detailed arrangements. 

There were, however, incidental fireworks around the Korean 
question. Soviet charges of bacteriological warfare were answered 
with remarkable professional effect by the famous American 
surgeon Dr Mayo and referred to a commission of inquiry. 
\merican counter-charges of atrocities against prisoners of war, 
all too authentically documented, were dealt with in a mildly 
condemnatory and somewhat embarrassed resolution, the question 
being one on which the Assembly’s debate could at best be 
pathetically ineffective. 

In the absence of a debate on Korea, the succeeding frustrations 
of Panmunjom hung heavily over the whole session so that, at the 
instance of Mr Menon of India, the Assembly on its last day 
decided to recess rather than to adjourn and asked the President 
to reconvene it, with the concurrence of the majority, if she 
thought developments in Korea warranted such action or if one or 
more Member States requested it. 

The Assembly did consider one aspect of the Korean question, 
namely the programme of the United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency, in detail. Faced since the cease-fire with a large part 
of the immense task of reviving the shattered economy of Korea, 
the Agency has not as yet received the necessary support from the 
large majority of Governments to fulfil the $250 million three- 
year programme approved for it by a previous session. The 
\ssembly heard moving descriptions of the problems to be faced 
and appeals for more support from the United Nations Agent- 
General in Korea and from Mr Henry Ford, the American dele- 
gate. ‘The Agency’s importance is by no means restricted to 
Korea. Support of its work is also a vital test of the willingness of 
the international community to back up military arrangements for 

lective security with economic assistance to the victims of 
ggression. Upon the results of this test much of the success and 
olidarity of future collective actions and the confidence of small 
nations in those actions may well depend. 

The two most important general political questions, disarma- 
ment and the possible revision of the Charter, were turned over 
by the General Assembly and then left much as they were before. 
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On disarmament, after a long and arduous debate, a resolution was 
adopted unanimously (the Russians abstaining), of which the best 
that could be said was that it established a framework within 
which the Disarmament Commission could make progress, ‘pro- 
viding’, as Mr Cabot Lodge said, ‘the Soviet Union desires pro- 
gress to be made’, and envisaged private meetings of the great 
Powers to seek acceptable solutions. The Soviet objections and 
the rejection of their old counter-proposals did not force them into 
voting against the resolution, and this may be taken as a small sign 
of grace. Perhaps the most original feature of the debate was the 
inclusion in an early draft, ultimately deleted, of a proposal that 
part of the savings from eventual disarmament might go into a 
special international fund for economic development, a suggestion 
originally made by President Eisenhower, of which more will 
doubtless be heard in the future. 

But the most important development in the disarmament ques- 
tion, and perhaps in the whole session of the Assembly, was the 
speech of President Eisenhower on atomic energy. Quite apart from 
its general effect in reasserting the firm liberal leadership of the 
United States in world affairs and its support of the United 
Nations, and in displaying the hitherto almost unused possibilities 
which the United Nations offers to heads of States for reaching and 
influencing world opinion, this remarkably impressive speech may 
well have a lasting influence on the whole problem of disarmament 
by opening up a new and positive approach to the question of 
atomic energy. 

The President, after a devastatingly graphic survey of the possi- 
bilities of atomic destruction, enthusiastically endorsed the 
Assembly’s proposal for private talks among the great Powers on 
atomic disarmament and went on to propose an international 
atomic agency to which Governments would contribute fission- 
able materials from their atomic stockpiles. This agency would 
devise methods by which these materials could be used ‘to serve the 
needs rather than the fears of mankind’, to assist in the advance- 
ment of medicine and agriculture, and to provide power to the 
power-starved areas of the world. This proposal dramatically gave 
effect to the hope expressed by Sir Winston Churchill in the House 
of Commons a month before that the ‘majestic possibilities’ of 
atomic energy ‘ought to gleam and be made to gleam before the 
eyes of the populations in every land and inspire the councils of 
all who take responsibility for their guidance’. Such an arrange- 
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ment, in which the U.S.S.R. would be an essential partner, might, 
in addition to its vast material possibilities, begin to diminish the 
destructive power of the world’s atomic stockpiles, show the world 
that the powers of East and West are more interested in human 
aspirations than in building up the weapons of war, and, in break- 
ing the inertia of fear surrounding the whole question of atomic 
energy, might open up new channels for constructive discussion. 

Despite the difficulties of security and national advantage with 
which any proposal on such a delicate subject inevitably bristles, 
the taking of a firm forward step in an area that has been dark and 
silent for six years, the attempt ‘to find the way by which the 
miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his 
death but consecrated to his life’, and the suggestion that such a 
step should be taken internationally starting from modest begin- 
ings, is a great and courageous gesture. It is all the more so when 
viewed against the background of American domestic politics. In 
asking for a practical exploration of the ‘majestic possibilities’ the 
President contrived to break the spell that has surrounded the sub- 
ject of atomic energy since 1945, and in doing so he may well have 
taken a historic step forward. The current discussions with the 
Soviet Union may soon show whether this advance can con- 
tinue. 

The possible revision of the Charter will certainly be much dis- 
cussed in the next few sessions of the General Assembly. This 
time, however, the General Assembly limited itself to asking the 
Secretary-General to prepare suitable compilations of the docu- 
ments of the San Francisco Conference and of the practice of the 
organs of the United Nations in its first eight years as the basis for 
discussion at a later session. Even so, passionate denunciations of 
any idea of eventual revision were aroused from Mr Vyshinsky, 
apparently by the probability that the veto power in the Security 
Council would be the main and most controversial item of any 
such discussion. He ascribed the whole thing to the desire of the 
United States to subvert the United Nations and to increase inter- 
national tension, and voted against the request for even the prepara- 
tion of basic documentation. As was pointed out in reply, this was 
one subject which might well be treated dispassionately since any 
revision of the Charter would itself be subject to the veto and, in 
any case, the effectiveness of any revision must ultimately depend 
not on legal changes but on the general improvement of the inter- 
national climate. Moreover, it seems likely that any one of the 
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great Powers would ultimately be equally preoccupied with the 
preservation of the veto power, at any rate in a limited form. 

The Assembly normally deals, usually by deferment, with 
certain special political problems. The most intractable of these 
problems, Tunisia, Morocco, the treatment of people of Indian 
origin in the Union of South Africa and of policies of Apartheid in 
the Union of South Africa, involve the domestic jurisdiction of 
States. With the increasing importance and articulateness of the 
Asian States, these questions, together with the whole range of 
problems of trust and non-self-governing territories dealt with by 
the Assembly’s Fourth Committee, show very forcefully the extent 
and complexity of what is perhaps the largest long-term problem 
of the United Nations, namely the peaceful promotion of greater 
political and economic equality among nations and peoples. ‘The 
positive approach to this problem can be seen in the Assembly’s 
Economic and Social Committees where programmes of economic 
development, human rights, etc. are actively discussed and pro- 
moted, and perhaps it is through these means rather than through 
cut-and-dried political adjustments that these problems will 
finally, if gradually, find a solution. 

The debates on ‘Tunisia and Morocco, from which the French 
delegation again absented itself, were inconclusive in that the 
Committee resolutions on both questions failed to gain a two- 
thirds majority in the Assembly itself. ‘The resolutions, regarded 
even by their sponsors as being mere pious hopes which could give 
but a small degree of comfort to the peoples involved, failed to gain 
the necessary majority because of the doubts of many delegations 
as to the competence of the Assembly in such matters and of their 
strong conviction that such questions can only be tackled realistic- 
ally in negotiations between the parties concerned. No doubt 
these questions will serve as a rallying point for the anti-colonial 
Powers in general and the Arab-Asian countries in particular for 
many years to come. On the other hand, a far greater danger 
would arise if the Assembly were to over-extend itself politically 
on these questions in such a way as to cut itself off from reality 
and from the respect of responsible Governments, and thereby 
lose its moral authority and effectiveness. 

The same is broadly true of the South African items, the 
question of peoples of Indian origin in South Africa and of 
Apartheid. On the latter subject, a special commission, which was 
never allowed to enter South Africa, had found in a very lengthy 
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report that the policies of Apartheid were making friendly relations 
among nations increasingly difficult. In the absence of any co- 
operation at all from the South African Government, the General 
Assembly asked the commission to continue its work. Another 
commission of good offices on the Indian question reported failure 
due to similar lack of co-operation, and it also was sadly asked to 
continue. The ‘solemn appeals’ of the Assembly seem, as far as 
South Africa is concerned, to fall each year on deafer ears. 

One unanimous vote on a political subject may be reported on 
the continuation of efforts to secure the evacuation of Chinese 
troops from North Burma. Despite the slowness of the evacuation 
and the failure of the Chinese troops to surrender their arms, the 
Burmese delegation agreed to a relatively mild reaffirmatory 
resolution, after receiving undertakings from the United States 
and Chinese delegates that the evacuation would be speeded up 
and carried on in the manner previously agreed. 

The Assembly’s Fourth Committee, which deals with matters 
concerning trust and non-self-governing territories, met for more 
hours than any other committee and considered problems both 
1 particular, the range and variety of which would 
require a separate article to describe. Problems such as ‘factors 
which should be taken into account in deciding whether a territory 
is Or is not a territory whose people have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government’, or educational conditions in non- 
self-governing territories, cannot be usefully dealt with in single 


general anc 


paragraphs, any more than can petitions on land complaints from 
the French Cameroons or the Togoland unification problem. In 
general it appears that the Asian countries have more or less 
decisively taken over the leadership in anti-colonial matters from 
the Latin American group, whose solidarity and initiative was 
much less in evidence at this than at previous sessions. In particu- 


lar a few developments can be mentioned briefly. An effort by the 
Indian delegate to have the affairs of the Central African Federa- 
tion reviewed by the committee came to nothing. The question of 
South-West Africa maintained its status as hardy annual through 
the deafness of the Government of South Africa. In passing, there 
may also be noted the surprise of some members of the committee 
at the spectacle of the United States and Puerto Rico appearing 
arm-in-arm to state that, as the island is now self-governing, there 
is no further need to send information about it to U.N. 

On the economic and social side, while nothing particularly 
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original was achieved, a number of measures were taken to con- 
solidate existing programmes and to make possible their develop- 
ment in the future. In particular, an encouraging and substantial 
debate took place on technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment. This debate showed on the one hand an increased under- 
standing and appreciation by the beneficiary countries of the pro- 
gramme, and on the other the solid support of the more fortunate 
countries who make the programme possible. The promise of this 
debate was borne out at the pledging conference held during the 
session at which seventy-one countries (including the Soviet 
Union and Poland) promised contributions to the programme 
totalling nearly $25 million. 

The way in which the support of such programmes as the Tech- 
nical Assistance Programme and the United Nations Children’s 
Fund have come to be accepted in the past few years as necessary 
and useful responsibilities of Governments, rather than as tiresome 
and faintly undeserving charities, is a symptom of the growing 
strength of the idea of international co-operation and a measure 
of the progress made in spite of political frustrations. ‘The Assembly 
unanimously voted for the indefinite continuation of the Children’s 
Fund and there are indications that it too will receive the financial 
support that it needs. 

Perhaps less promising was the very cautious debate which took 
place on the question of financing economic development and the 
setting up of a special United Nations fund of large proportions 
for this purpose. Needless to say, the most vocal supporters of this 
plan are those countries which are unlikely to be able to contribute 
to it. None the less, since no less a person than President Eisen- 
hower has himself expressed hopes that large sums may in the not 
too distant future be available from reductions in armaments 
expenditure for this more useful and constructive purpose, it 1s 
obviously desirable that the idea and the plans for such a fund 
should be kept alive against the time when a relaxation of political 
tension may bring them into the realm of practical affairs. 

On the social side the Assembly authorized the assistance of the 
office of the High Commissioner for Refugees, and debated at 
length, but with not much conclusiveness, the repatriation of 
prisoners of war of the second World War and forced labour; it 
also continued its study of various aspects of Human Rights and 
social development. 

Strangely enough, the Assembly’s Administrative and Financial 
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Committee provided one of the most explosive political issues of 
the whole session. This was the question of the payment of the 
indemnities recommended by an Administrative Tribunal, set 
up by the Assembly itself for this purpose, to certain American 
members of the Secretariat who had been dismissed as an indirect 
result of the various investigations current in the United States. 
‘The American delegation, with the hot breath of McCarthy on its 
neck, had publicly committed itself before the opening of the 
session to a flat and indignant refusal to agree to this payment, 
despite the obvious fact that such a refusal amounted to changing 
the rules in the middle of the game. This position was a source 
of great embarrassment to the Western countries, since it pro- 
vided all the possibilities of a major disagreement with the 
United States, and a disagreement to which the greatest possible 
publicity would be likely to be given in the American press. The 
sum involved (some $168,000) was small enough, and the United 
States taxes payable upon it would probably have more than 
covered the American share of the cost. The case was therefore 
one of pure and very controversial principle. In the event, how- 
ever, after much preliminary rumbling and thundering, the 
\ssembly uneasily skated round the difficulty by referring the case 
_to the International Court of Justice for a ruling on the compet- 
ence of the ‘Tribunal, a decision which mercifully gained no pub- 
licity, since it coincided with a newspaper strike in New York. 
(he independence of the Secretariat, the basic principle at 
stake in this latter question, was reaffirmed by other decisions of 
the Administrative Committee, which gave the new Secretary- 
General the changes in staff regulations and the latitude in 
organizational matters which he had asked for. These measures 
hould make it possible for him to improve both the efficiency of 
the Secretariat and its position via-a-vis outside pressures and 
fluences. It is a tribute to Mr Hammarskjéld’s standing with 
Governments and to his forceful intelligence and diplomatic skill 
that in less than one year he has got the Assembly’s full support for 
a coherent approach to the problem of the independence and 
efficiency of the Secretariat, and has publicly reaffirmed the 
principle that the Secretariat is an international civil service, and 
‘tt merely a playground for the pressures of individual Govern- 
ents or a repository for their less useful or usable ofhcials. 
hese decisions may prove to be of the utmost importance to the 
satisfactory long-term development of the organization. It may 
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be said here that the new Secretary-General’s firm and subtle 
influence and his discreet but forceful diplomatic activity con- 
tributed much to the relative calm and reasonableness of the 
whole session. This in itself is a very encouraging development. 

This was a quiet, but not a discouraging, session. Allowing that 
the achievement of serious international adjustments will be a very 
long and slow process, the increasing responsibility and efficiency 
of the Assembly and the emergence of new moderating influences 
are an ample compensation for the lack of startling decisions. Per- 
haps it is not too much to hope that the United Nations, having 
passed through the storms and tribulations of its formative years, 
is now settling down realistically and calmly to the very long and 
complex tasks which lie ahead. 


E. B. 


The Australian Scene 


SOON after the end of the Royal tour, in May or June, Federal 
General Elections will be held in Australia. The coalition Govern- 
ment of the (conservative) Liberal Party under Mr Menzies and 
the (farmers’) Country Party under Sir Arthur Fadden, which 
came into office in 1949, stands at best an even chance of retaining 
power. Had it been forced to go to the country during the economic 
recession of 1952 it would have been crushingly defeated. But an 
all-round improvement in the economic outlook in the past eigh- 
teen months has raised its stocks. With the aid which a patriotic 
occasion such as the Royal tour gives to the Government of the 
day, it may scramble back to office. 

The political pendulum brought the Menzies-Fadden coalition 
to power after eight years of Labour rule and an election campaign 
in which, among other promises, the assurance that it would ‘put 
value back into the pound’, get rid of controls, and deal with the 
Communists stood out as the most important. Looking back over 
its four years of office, its objectives can be said to have been sub- 
stantially achieved. Yet, ironically, while the Government claims 
more credit for these successes than is due to its deliberate efforts, 
they have done little to promote its standing with the electorate. 
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FIGHTING INFLATION 

Taken literally, the promise to ‘put value back into the pound’, 
in other words, to reduce the cost of living to 1946 or 1938 levels, 
was of course an absurdity; it would have required politically im- 
possible wage cuts and probably a business depression as well. But 
n the more reasonable sense of a promise to halt the inflation 
vhich had got under way in 1948 it was both sound and urgently 
needed. 

Inflation in Australia had two sources, one external, the other 
internal. World-wide post-war inflation and shortage of foodstuffs 
had raised, and were continuing to raise, the prices of Australia’s 
primary products well ahead of domestic wages, thus inflating 
the incomes of primary producers and the import and export 
components in the domestic cost of living. At the same time, 
\ustralia was engaged in a domestic development boom to which 
both private enterprises and Governments contributed by excep- 
tionally high levels of capital expenditure. Control of inflation re- 
quired measures to tackle both pressures. The gap between 
foreign prices and home costs had to be closed by an appreciation 
of the Australian pound, if it was not to be left to rising domestic 
wages to close it; and domestic excess demand had to be cut back 
by disinflationary budget and credit policies. Like all disinflation- 
ary policies, both types of measure required considerable political 
courage; the first, indeed, proved politically impossible for a 
Coalition which included a farmers’ party. 

For eighteen months the Menzies-Fadden Government did 
virtually nothing except bicker among themselves. ‘Then, in 
September 1951, when the cost of living was rising at an annual 
rate of 20 per cent, Sir Arthur Fadden, as ‘Treasurer, introduced 
the sort of Budget that was needed, aiming at a surplus of about 
{100 million by all-round increases in taxation. At the same time 
credit restrictions were tightened and the policy of cheap money, 
low interest rates, which had been an article of faith for a de- 
ade, was abandoned. The Budget coincided with the peak of the 
wool boom, when wool was selling for as much as {1 a pound. 
Within nine months inflationary pressure ceased. But the Govern- 
nent did not deserve all the credit for ending inflation, and it got 

s than it deserved. 

[Inflation was stopped by the sudden development of an enorm- 

balance of payments deficit, the combined effect of a steep fall 
ool prices and a flood of imports ordered six months earlier at 
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the peak of the wool boom. In less than a year Australia ran 
through most of the £800 million sterling reserves accumulated 
(largely through capital imports) during the post-war years, until 
severe import restrictions, hastily imposed in March 1952, stopped 
the rot. At home, the cost of living continued to rise for several 
quarters under the impetus of automatic wage adjustments and 
delayed increases in food prices and house rents. But excess de- 
mand disappeared and was, indeed, replaced during 1952 by a 
little unemployment, chiefly in the textile industry, building, and 
public construction. 

All the public’s resentment of the inflation, of the measures 
taken to stop it, and of the temporary consequences of stopping it, 
descended upon the unfortunate Commonwealth Government, 
the Labour Opposition under Dr Evatt making hay while its sun 
shone. State and by-elections and Gallup polls in 1952 showed the 
Menzies-Fadden Government to have lost a large proportion of its 
1949 supporters. 

It has been suggested that the Government deliberately gave the 
country its unpalatable dose of economic medicine early in its 
term of office, in the hope that popular concessions could safely be 
made in time for the 1954 elections. If this was the strategy, it has a 
fair chance of coming off. The recession never assumed serious 
proportions, thanks largely to the skilful cushioning policy of the 
Commonwealth (Central) Bank. Last year Australia enjoyed some- 
thing nearer the ideal state of full employment without inflation 
than at any time since 1929. The elimination of excess demand and 
shortages, helped by additions to productive capacity resulting 
from post-war investment, has given a substantial fillip to pro- 
ductivity, especially in the basic industries. The balance of pay- 
ments position has been sufficiently favourable (thanks mainly to 
exceptionally good seasons and continued good wool prices) to 
enable the Government to relax the temporary import restrictions 
of 1952 to the point where they affect the flow of imports. On top 
of all these favourable developments, Sir Arthur Fadden was able, 
in his Budget of last September, to announce all-round cuts in 
tax rates which could be presented as amounting to {118 million. 
Whether these concessions were sufficient to appease the insatiable 
clamour for tax reduction from an already relatively lightly taxed 
community is not certain; but they will have helped to win back 
some of the Government’s alienated business supporters who are 
the main beneficiaries. 
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LIBERALIZING THE ECONOMY 


The Government’s record with respect to its second major 
promise—to get rid of economic controls—presents a similar 
appearance of somewhat adventitious achievement. Sir Arthur 
Fadden’s gamble on the abolition of petrol rationing in 1950! was 
successful. Capital issues control was abolished with a flourish in 
1950, only to be re-imposed again in 1951 as a weapon against 
inflation.* In 1952 the Commonwealth Bank abandoned its 
selective control of advances by directives to the trading banks. 
[hese, however, represent the sum of active measures taken by the 
Liberal Government in this direction. 

If Australian business is today substantially free from direct 
administrative controls (except for import licensing and a little 
ineffectual price control administered by the State Governments), 
this is at least as much due to the Federal Constitution, which 
deprives the Commonwealth Government of virtually all such 
powers in time of peace, as to political action by the present 
Government. Indeed, Mr Menzies took a major though largely 
academic step in the opposite direction in 1950 when he pushed 
through Parliament a Defence Preparations Act arming the Com- 
monwealth with far-reaching economic powers for defence pur- 
poses. In curious contrast to other recent judicial decisions, the 
High Court upheld the constitutional validity of this Act when 
capital issues control regulations issued under it were challenged. 
But no other use has so far been made of these powers, and they 
have recently been allowed to lapse. 

The doctrinaire Liberals among the Government’s supporters, a 
coherent and vocal group of young and relatively able M.P.s, have 
had more success in pushing the Government into selling to 
private enterprise some of the remaining business concerns owned 
and operated by the Commonwealth. They failed in their efforts to 
emasculate the Government-owned Commonwealth Bank, though 
its trading bank functions have been separated from the Central 
Bank and the powers of control of the Commonwealth Bank have 
been weakened. Nor did they achieve the elimination of the highly 
successful and popular Government airline, the 'T.A.A., which has 
merely been placed in a less favourable position vis-a-vis the main 
private airline, A.N.A., owned by private shipping companies. But 
the Commonwealth holdings in Amalgamated Wireless (Austral- 


alia Today’, in The World Today, March 1950 
? Capital issues control was recently abandoned. 
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ia) Ltd were sold, the Commonwealth’s shale oil plants at Glen 
Davis disposed of, and efforts have been and are still being made to 
induce private interests to buy out the Commonwealth coastal 
shipping line. 

The Liberal counter-attack against a long trend towards 
Government economic control and activity, and against eight 
years of Labour rule, has aroused less public controversy than 
might have been expected. Public opinion has, in the main, 
approved of the elimination of irksome direct controls and dis- 
approved of the sales of public assets. But neither issue has been 
contested as it might have been had the Labour Opposition been 
more concerned with its formal socialist principles and less anxious 
not to antagonize any sectional interest among voters. 


OUSTING COMMUNISM 


On the third issue, the destruction of Communism within 
Australia, the Government’s record is superficially one of almost 
complete failure. In practice, however, its object has largely been 
achieved through less objectionable methods than it had first in 
mind. 

Politically, the Communist Party in Australia has never been 
anything more than an insignificant minority. At no time did the 
Communists succeed in getting a single member into the Federal 
Parliament. But by a mixture of energetic leadership and shady 
tactics they had obtained control of trade unions in three key 
industries which, in all countries, are industrial trouble spots: 
coalmining, stevedoring, and shipping. In the coal industry, in 
particular, they were able to exploit for their own ends the miners’ 
traditional fear of overproduction, holding up industrial production 
all over the country by frequent strikes. 

The Menzies Government came into office with the declared 
intention of outlawing the Communist Party. In 1950 it succeeded 
in pushing through Parliament a Bill to that effect, opposition by 
the Labour Party (which controlled the Senate) collapsing at the 
last moment under pressure of its own strongly Catholic right 
wing. The Bill, however, outraged liberal opinion on the Right and 
Left by some of its provisions and, to the relief of this liberal 
minority, was declared unconstitutional by the High Court. The 
Government then attempted to overcome the High Court’s ruling 
by a constitutional referendum. The provisions of the Common- 
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wealth Constitution for amendment of the Constitution are so 
stringent that, out of twenty-three attempts in the last fifty years, 
only two substantial amendments have been carried. On this 
occasion, however, public opinion polls held six months before 
the referendum suggested that it would be carried by an over- 
whelming majority. In the event, it was overwhelmingly defeated 
after a courageous and able campaign against it led by Dr Evatt, 
obtaining the required majority neither in the overall electorate 
nor in a majority of States. The defeat of the referendum proposal 
cannot be taken to mean that majority opinion fully shared the 
liberal scruples of a minority. As in all such campaigns in Australia, 
the Opposition was able to exploit hostility to the Menzies Govern- 
ment as such, fear of Canberra in the outlying States, and numer- 
ous other side issues. But when allowance is made for these factors, 
the outcome was a heartening sign that traditional British attitudes 
give the average Australian a greater immunity to the contagion of 
VicCarthyist hysteria than frequent symptoms of a narrow intoler- 
ance in Australian political life might have led one to expect. 

The attempt to oust the Communists by legal methods failed 
completely. But Communist control of the key unions has been 
broken in the last three years by other methods. ‘The Government 
can take some of the credit. By making secret ballots in trade union 
elections compulsory, it paved the way for the assertion of anti- 
Communist majority opinion in union affairs. But the chief 
impetus came from right-wing and mainly Catholic elements with- 
in the Labour Movement which, stimulated no doubt by the 
Menzies Government’s political drive, threw themselves into a 
campaign to counter Communist influence in the trade unions, 
hiefly through right-wing cells, called Industrial Groups. ‘The 
movement has been remarkably successful, not only in replacing 
Communist by right-wing leaders in Unions, but also in sub- 
tituting right-wing for non-Communist left-wing domination of 
the controlling bodies of the Labour Party in the two key States, 
New South Wales and Victoria. 


THE LABOUR OPPOSITION 


So much for the three main chapters of the Menzies-Fadden 
Government’s record. About the Labour Opposition and potential 
alternative Government something has already been said by 
implication. Although formally tied to a Socialist platform, to 
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which every party member must subscribe and which, to its dis- 
comfiture, is for ever hung round its neck by its political oppon- 
ents, the Australian Labour Party has always been an undoctrinal 
workers’ and trade union party, to a far greater extent even than its 
British counterpart. 

In the immediate post-war years under the leadership of Mr 
Chifley, one of the greatest personalities Australian political life 
has yet produced, Labour pursued a policy broadly similar to that 
of the Attlee Government in Britain: extension of social services, 
wide controls of the economy aiming at economic stability, and 
such enlargement of public enterprise as the Constitution per- 
mitted (as the Bank Nationalization test case demonstrated, this 
means virtually none). In opposition since 1949, the party has been 
led by Dr Evatt, a former High Court judge with a prestige which 
probably stands higher abroad than in Australia. In a party 
traditionally hypersuspicious of middle-class intellectuals, Dr 
Evatt has had a difficult path to the leadership. Inevitably, he has 
tended to lean over backwards to conform to conventional Labour 
attitudes. While he has succeeded unexpectedly well in establish- 
ing his authority within the party, its policy under his leadership 
has been opportunist to a degree remarkable even in Australian 
politics. But the Opposition’s function in Australia has always been 
conceived as being not merely to oppose, but to catch votes at 
almost any price. 

If Labour is returned to office next May, Dr Evatt’s policies, 
even in the economic sphere, will probably show at least as much 
coherence as that of the present Government. It will be a policy 
left-of-centre, but neither socialist nor even, barring unforeseen 
external developments, relying heavily on direct economic con- 
trols. The political temper within the Labour Party, and in 
Australia as a whole, as in most of the Western world, has for the 
present veered well to the Right in economic policy matters. A 
Labour Commonwealth Government would remain right-wing 
Labour, unless and until international or economic political 
developments induce a change of outlook. 

Whatever Government is returned at the next elections, it will 
inherit a number of tasks and problems which do not necessarily 
play a prominent role at the hustings but which matter a great deal 
to the future of Australia and the Australian people. It may be 
worth while devoting the second part of this article to a brief 
survey of some of them. 


deere 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


It is difficult for Australians to take the acute and almost 
agonized interest in international affairs which the immediacy of 
danger makes natural to Europeans. Foreign affairs play an 
entirely subordinate part in Australian politics. There is no 
Bevanite wing even within the Labour Party. The few Com- 
munists apart, there is little disagreement over the general lines of 
the present Government’s policy of close co-operation with Britain 
and other members of the Commonwealth, coupled with recog- 
nition that in the sphere of her own immediate concern, the 
Pacific area, Australia must look for aid in defence primarily to the 
United States. With this outlook, Australians find it difficult to 
appreciate British concern over exclusion of Britain from the 
\.N.Z.U.S. pact, a feature of the agreement which the United 
States apparently laid down as a sine qua non. 

The Menzies Government has initiated a defence programme 
which, while absorbing a smaller proportion of the national in- 
come than is the case in Britain, presents a not insignificant burden 
on top of all the requirements for economic development. A 
Labour Government would almost certainly continue this pro- 
gramme, though it might modify details. Conversely, the Menzies 
Government has been no less assiduous than its Labour predeces- 
sor in fostering good relations with Australia’s Asian neighbours, 


although, in its anxiety not to antagonize the State Department, 
it may have missed some opportunities in this direction which a 
Labour Government might have been more ready to exploit. 


WAGES, COSTS, AND TAXES 
On the economic front, three short-term problems will occupy 
the attention of the next Government. They are the two connected 
problems of the wage structure and the high level of domestic 
osts, and the problem of State-Commonwealth financial relations. 
Neither of the first two is strictly the Government’s business. 
Minimum wages and working conditions in Australia are deter- 
nined by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court and other 
Commonwealth and State industrial tribunals. But the Govern- 
ment can appear in cases before the Court, as an employer or 
ndependently, and can make policy decisions which have an in- 
lirect bearing on the level and structure of wages. The post-war 
nflation and a recent Arbitration Court decision, between them, 
have produced a muddle which will need to be sorted out soon if it 
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is not to lead to a good deal of industrial unrest. During the years 
of inflation, the legal minimum wage, through a long established 
system of automatic quarterly adjustments to the cost of living, 
kept step with rising prices, while legal minimum margins for skill 
above the basic wage were squeezed. Meanwhile, last year, the 
Arbitration Court unexpectedly granted an application of em- 
ployers for abolition of the automatic adjustment system, a 
decision which several of the State tribunals have refused to 
follow. At present, therefore, the basic-wage portion of some 
workers’ wages is fixed in money terms, of others in real terms; at 
the same time, there is strong union pressure, in various applica- 
tions before the Courts, for higher margins. Both issues will need 
to be resolved somehow before long. 

Since significant cuts in money wages have become a political 
impossibility, any adjustment in the wage structure is certain to 
raise the level of domestic wage costs and thus aggravate a problem 
which has been the Australian business man’s chief headache 
and talking-point for the past year or two. Since 1948 wage costs 
in Australia have risen 30 per cent more than in the United King- 
dom. The danger to the competitive position of Australian manu- 
facturing (import-competing) or primary (exporting) industries is 
not as great as this fact, or the loud wails of some business spokes- 
men, might suggest. Between 1938 and 1948 costs in Australia 
remained far more stable than elsewhere and gave Australian 
producers a competitive advantage which has even now barely 
disappeared. What has shocked Australian business is that, for the 
first time for over a decade, it has in recent months again felt the 
pressure of foreign competition. There have been applications to 
the independent Tariff Board for additional protection to take the 
place of temporary import restrictions as the latter are removed. 
Some of these applications will probably be granted. Provided 
wages are not raised too much further and domestic excess de- 
mand is not allowed to revive, rising productivity should catch up 
with money wages within the next year or so. But it is a problem 
which the next Government will need to watch carefully. 

Federal-State financial relations present an endemic problem in 
any Federation. What is remarkable in the present Australian 
situation is merely the complexity of the impasse which has been 
reached. Before the war income tax was levied by the six States as 
well as the Commonwealth, some taxpayers being served with as 
many as twenty-seven assessments for various income taxes. The 
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exigencies of war finance compelled a rationalization of the system. 
The Commonwealth assumed a monopoly of income tax whose 
constitutional validity, in peace as well as war, was upheld by the 
High Court. In return, the Commonwealth agreed to reimburse 
the States for their loss of revenue by grants fixed on the basis of a 
formula. During the post-war inflation the formula system broke 
down. ‘The Commonwealth agreed to supplement formula grants 
to meet the needs of the States, which remained responsible for 
most important spending functions (other than defence and social 
security) and found their costs rising ahead of their income. 

‘The result was an intolerable state of affairs in which the Com- 
monwealth bore all the political odium for high taxes, while the 
States (five out of six of which have Labour Governments) freely 
blamed the Commonwealth for their inability to provide the 
services demanded by their voters and spent freely what money 
they could lay their hands on. When the Menzies Government 
suddenly announced last year that it would accede to the States’ 
demand for return of their income tax powers, the States exhibited 
a strange reluctance to accept the offer. A Premiers’ Conference 
failed to agree on the proportion of the tax field to be vacated by 
the Commonwealth and on methods which would reconcile 
tax policy for the States with uniform assessment for 
the taxpayer, and there matters rest. But the insoluble problem 
of a smooth and efficient system of federal financial relations will 
present itself again to the next Government, and to every Austral- 
ian Government until Australians at last tire of their federal system. 


freedom of 


DEVELOPMENT AND IMMIGRATION 

[In the longer run, the economic tasks for Australian Govern- 
ments are summed up in the word ‘development’. Development 
does not primarily mean settling or opening up the vast dry interior 
which exercises a hypnotic fascination on the minds of those out- 
side the country who happen upon a map of Australia. The recent 
discovery of large uranium-bearing areas all the way from Darwin 
to Adelaide may indeed lead to unexpected growth of industry and 
population in patches here and there. But development in Aus- 
tralia must, in the main, mean further advances in the already in- 
habited good rainfall areas of the east, south-east, south, and south- 
west, advances requiring heavy capital investment and directed 


towards expanding industrial as much as rural production. 
Abroad, and particularly in Britain, people still think of 
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Australia as a primary-producing country and envisage her econo- 
mic future chiefly in terms of expanding primary production. This 
is a misconception, both as a description of the present and prob- 
ably also as a prescription for the future. A larger part of Australia’s 
national income is produced, and a far larger part of her working 
population employed, in her factories than on her farms and sheep 
stations. ‘True, Australian exports still consist to g8 per cent of 
primary products and, in recent years, to more than 50 per cent (in 
value) of wool. But this dependence is, if anything, a handicap, 
though one which is easy to bear while world prices of primary 
products remain high. At intervals in recent years experts have 
warned Australia of what competition from synthetic fibres will 
do to her wool income; other experts have pooh-poohed the more 
dire predictions as grossly exaggerated. On this technical but 
vital problem the average Australian can merely sit and, unlike 
Micawber, hope that nothing will turn up. But it emphasizes the 
soundness of Australia’s long-established policy of distributing her 
eggs over a number of baskets. Provided protection is given dis- 
criminatingly, increasing industrial development will not only 
provide the necessary means of maintaining an expanding working 
population at a relatively high standard of living, but will also, by 
raising incomes, continue to increase Australian demand for the 
industrial products of other countries. 

There is, however, one reason why Australian Governments 
have been giving, and will need to give, priority to rural industries 
in many respects. Food production has badly lagged behind grow- 
ing demand, and behind other forms of output in recent years. The 
reason has not been neglect of agriculture in favour of industry. 
On the contrary, industry has gone ahead in spite of almost every 
imaginable preferential treatment accorded by Governments to 
farmers. The chief drags on food production have been the 
phenomenal price of wool in the post-war years which has made it 
so much easier to make a lot of money by running sheep than by 
ploughing the land; and the post-war investment boom which, 
though beneficial and essential to agricultural development in the 
long run, has in the short run deprived farmers of needed labour, 
machinery, and materials. Everybody in Australia is alive to the 
need to reverse the trend towards diminishing exportable sur- 
pluses of foodstuffs over and above an ever-rising home demand. 
Not everybody is agreed on the remedies; farm interests and some 
economists prescribe higher farm prices, while others put the main 
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emphasis on capital investment in irrigation, soil improvement, and 
machinery, and in technical education. The immense Snowy 
Mountains hydroelectric and irrigation project by which, on a 
[.V.A. scale, the flow of the Snowy and other rivers of the South- 
Eastern Alps will be diverted from east to west, doubling Aus- 
tralia’s electricity-generating capacity and irrigating 4 million 
es, is a spectacular move in this direction. ‘The myxomatosis 
1 trace-element experiments of the Commonwealth Scientific 
1 Industrial Organization are other striking examples. 

\ fact which has been assumed in these comments on develop- 
it is Australia’s rapidly expanding population. This has been 
and remains official policy, subscribed to by all parties. It was the 
threat of Japanese invasion during the war which jolted Australians 
nto acceptance of the view that a much larger white population 
was necessary for Australia’s defence. It was the prolonged war 
nd post-war period of boom and full employment which, as in 
earlier periods of Australian history, attracted immigrants and 
overcame traditional trade union fears of a swamping of the labour 
market. Shipping difficulties delayed the inflow of migrants, but 
from 1947 onwards a vigorous official programme of assisted 
immigration from Europe and a steady flow of voluntary British 
immigrants brought 700,000 people into the country within five 


helping, together with natural increase, to raise Australia’s 
pulation from just over 7 to 8-8 million since 1945. 
\bout half the immigrants were British, the other half from a 


en or more European countries. Displaced persons from Poland, 
the Baltic States, and South-East Europe predominated in the 


earlier years, Dutch, Germans, and Italians more recently. For a 
country 98 per cent of whose population was of British descent in 
945, the influx of so large a number of foreign-speaking and 

reign-mannered people was a new experience, not without its 


problems. Apart from economic difficulties in providing housing 
other services for so many newcomers, difficulties of which a 
atisfied minority of migrants took over-ample reports back to 
their countries of origin, there were cultural problems of assimila- 
tion which are being tackled with a good deal of imagination by the 


Commonwealth Government, aided by many voluntary organiza- 
tions, but which will not be fully solved in a few years. But there 
re not a few Australians who welcome the infusion of different 
s and skills into Australian society quite as much as the oppor- 


tunity of introducing the newcomers to the Australian way of life. 
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In response to the appearance of some unemployment, the 
Government last year halved its immigration target. But there is 
general agreement that this does not, and should not, mean 
abandonment of the policy of bringing the largest number of white 
people into Australia which the country can economically absorb 
without undue discomfort to residents or newcomers. 


From all the foregoing, the reader might infer that Australians 
get all their fun and spice of life from politics and economics. This 
would be a wrong impression. The average Australian is deeply 
interested in sport: Test Matches and the Melbourne Cup obtain 
a good deal more than a flicker of public attention. 

What is perhaps less well known outside the country is the 
vigour and quality of Australia’s cultural life. The minority to 
whom such interests are important is probably somewhat smaller 
than in Britain, and there is inevitably something strained in the 
efforts of a small country to emancipate its literature and art from 
a purely derivative state. But the common British conception of 
Australia as a cultural desert is, at any rate, an exaggeration. 
Australia has no London, but it can hold its own pretty well with 
provincial England. Sydney University is older than any English 
provincial university and its standards, like those of Melbourne, 
might be compared with those of, say, Manchester. 

Australia is still poorly equipped with theatres, though Mel- 
bourne and Sydney at least have a number of enterprising reper- 
tory companies. There is as yet no permanent opera. But musical 
life has developed enormously in the last few years, aided and 
stimulated by the inspired policy of the (Commonwealth) Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Corporation. Each of the capitals has its own 
symphony orchestra, the Sydney orchestra with Eugene Goossens 
as resident conductor having achieved very nearly first-rate 
standard. Much effort is devoted to finding and training talented 
young musicians, though there is still an unfortunate tendency 
for the best of them not to return to Australia from their studies 
in London or the U.S.A. In composition, as in painting, prose, and 
poetry, creative effort still struggles with the problem of finding 
new styles and new things to say. But the atmosphere of a country 
in Australia’s stage of cultural development has an exhilarating 
quality of its own. 


H. W. A. 
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